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SPRAY GUNS 
For spraying all ‘‘hard to 


Famous for proved 
performance. Gives 
you the most from equip- 
ment and chemicals. 
Choice of over 400 
interchangeable 
orifice tips for every 
spraying need. 


spray up to 66 feet 
wide with one 
compact assembly 
... for grains and 


for better spraying 
at lower cost 
also ask your dealer for 
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reach” places. Ruggedly built rasses or liquid 
guns for pressures from 30 to fertilizers. rite 
800 pounds. Adjustable from — ee 
HOW SOLD ... Spraying Systems 


straight stream to cone spray. 
Balanced for easier handling. 
Write for Bulletin 65. 


Co. products are supplied by leading 
nal equipment manufacturers 
their dealers everywhere. 
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Typical application — dusting straw- 
berries on large acreage operation 
near Watsonville, California. 
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uniform coverage 


* Easily maneuvered, even on roughest ground 


%* Time-saving, economical way to protect 
row crops 


* 2 Sizes—one to fit your needs 
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Ask Your Dealer 


80 Ft. SPRAY Widths 


BES*BLO R.C. Sprayer 
attachment quickly converts 
your present sprayer to efficient 
air stream operation. Uniform, 
penetrating spray protection. 


BESLER CORPORATION 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 





Used Tractors 
Dear Editor: 


In a recent issue I read your article on 
tractors and I thought your readers might 
be interested in how we check tractors when 
purchasing them on the used market. 

First I operate the steering to detect wear 
in bearings and gears. Then I run the trac- 
tor over rough spots to determine if the 
parts are tight and the wheels are con- 
trollable. I check the generator while the 
engine is running; the ammeter should 
“charge” until the battery is up. The 
oil pressure should drop to normal as the 
engine warms. 

I also leok over the engine block for 
cracks or repaired cracks. When there is 
dirt or grime I clean it away from sus- 
picious areas and the radiator for evidence 
of damage and repairs. I shake the front 
tires sideways to determine the condition 
of the wheel bearings and the amount of 
play. 

The brakes are tested by locking one 
brake at a time and the clutch is tested 
by putting the tractor in gear and letting 
back on the clutch. The brakes should hold 
and the clutch should not slip or grab while 
the tractor turns. 

Actually operating the tractor gives you 
a chance to listen for clicking in gears or 
excessive humming that indicates worn or 
broken parts. A leaky grease seal causes 
loss of grease, and although the seal itself 
is not costly, it takes time and labor for 
replacement. Check for all leaks. 

Tire cuts are easily overlooked if care is 
not taken. Kick tires or roll wheels around 
for good inspection. Increase the load on 
the hydraulic mechanism to check operation 
of the pump. Then actually work the tractor 
under load to check the over-all operation. 

I have found that dirty engine oil means 
lack of proper care or too much engine 
wear. Turn engine over by hand to test 
compression of each cylinder. If the engine 
turns easily, it might have poor rings or 
valves or both in all cylinders. 

I check with the dealer of the particular 
make as he has a record of the serial 
numbers and the year the tractors were 
made. 

Hammonton, N. J. James Shoemaker, Jr. 


Appreciative Subscriber 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is my subscription for three 
years which testifies that I appreciate the 
effort you are making to give us a good 
up-to-date and reliable magazine to help 
the dirt diggers feed the nation. 

I have been a subscriber to AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower for years and believe you 
are on the road to giving us an equally 
good trade magazine for the vegetable 
grower. 


Laclede, Mo. Karl Jones 


Vegetable Areas 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is 25 cents for the copy of 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER which de- 
scribes the state of New Jersey in your 
current series of articles entitled “The 
Vegetable Areas of America.” I read the 
interesting and informative coverage on 
Florida in the February, 1955, issue and 
noticed the Editor’s Note on the previous 
feature on New Jersey. 

Auburn, Wash. John P. Mahoney 
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‘S| Higher Yields With 
NHYDROUS AMMONIA 


A cheap source of nitrogen, this new 
fertilizer is widely used on West Coast, 
is now becoming popular in other areas 
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By JOSEPH D. CAMPBELL 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


EGETABLE growers for many 

years have led in the increased 
and more effective use of fertilizers, 
Higher labor costs have forced them 
to be constantly alert to laborsaving 
practices. This is one reason why 
they are becoming more interested 
in anhydrous ammonia (NH3) fer- 
tilizer. 

With smaller, more diversified 
acreages, eastern vegetable growers 
have not adopted this new fertilizer 
as rapidly as have West Coast grow- 
ers, who have used anhydrous 
ammonia successfully for many 
years by applying it in the irrigation 
water. 

What does ammonia do for 
plants? In New Jersey the applica- 
tion of 40 to 50 pqunds of ammonia 
between the rows of snap beans just 
before the plants started their second 
growth increased yields by as much 
as 56 bushels per acre. Best results 
were obtained on broccoli, cabbage, 
collards, and chicory when the am- 
monia was applied one week after 
transplanting at about 12 inches 
from the row. 

Onions treated with 30 to 40 
pounds of ammonia between the 
rows two or three weeks after set- 
ting resulted in greater yields and 
excellent quality. A 50-pound ap- 
plication of ammonia 8 to 10 inches 
from the row on cucumbers and 
other vine crops was applied when 
the vines started to spread rapidly. 
This resulted in increased vine 
growth and additional setting of 
high quality fruit. 

Much higher yields of tomatoes 
have also been experienced. In the 
case of varieties such as Rutgers, 
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Production on this New Jersey tomato field which received 50 pounds of ammonia per acre at time 
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Robert Holter, of Farmers Co-operative, Middletown, Md., is shown apply- 
ing anhydrous ammonia to sweet corn shortly after seedling emergence. 


Shs 


ex . 
= b te 


of blossom was 24.5 tons per acre, an increase of 9.4 tons over check plot which got none. 


which tend to produce large vigor- 
ous plants, the use of ammonia 
sometimes has delayed maturity as 
much as 10 days, but it always has 
increased yield. In the case of varie- 
ties such as Garden State, which 
produce small plants, no delay in 
maturity occurred. 

The use of anhydrous ammonia on 
sweet corn has given good results. 
One big advantage with this crop is 
that it matters little whether the 
ammonia is applied as a pre-plant 
application or when the plants are 
about a foot high, except on sandy 
soils. 

The use of ammonia on peppers 
has given outstanding results. Grow- 
ers from New Jersey to North Caro- 


lina have reported that both quality 
and yield have been improved over 
those of other nitrogen sources. 

Plants which are sensitive to salt 
injury should do better when anhy- 
drous ammonia is used, since it is 
not a salt and salt injury or “fer- 
tilizer burn” cannot result. 

It has been noted, especially in 
these recent dry years along the East 
Coast, that ammonia seems to give 
better results than solid nitrogen 
materials. Two reasons have been 
suggested. One is that because 
anhydrous ammonia has no salt 
effect it becomes easier for the roots 
to obtain the plant’s water require- 
ments. The other is that since the 

(Continued on page 15) 


STREAMLINED 
HARVESTING 


Mechanical aids developed by Ohio's top sweet RTHUR L. SMITH, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, many years ago ac- 


corn grower increase labor output, speed harvest quired the title of Ohio’s turnip king, 
because he grew so many fine turnips. 
He has recently followed through in 
By ELDON S. BANTA like manner with corn and now is one 
of the top sweet corn growers in the 
nation. 

How to harvest his quality corn 
quickly and get it to market in its 
“garden-fresh” state posed a particu- 
larly challenging problem to Smith 
and his son Lot. That they have suc- 
cessfully solved the problem, by com- 
bining experience and ingenuity, is 
shown in the photos on these two 
pages. 

Their streamlined harvesting oper- 
ations now make picking easier and 
faster, their help as a result is hap- 
pier, and markets and consumers get 
a chilled, sweet product. Smith is one 
of the pioneers in the shipping of iced 
corn in bags, a method tried for the 
first time in Indiana in 1950 and this 
year being used extensively in numer- 
ous states including New York and 
New Jersey. THe Enp 

BS 


Neat job of corn topping is done by converted sprayer (see photo below). Two rows in center 
have been topped. Fields cre topped just before picking to make job easier, faster. 


aa 


John Bean corn sprayer was converted into corn tpehe machine. In place of spray boom the Arthur L. Smith proudly surveys an ear of his high-aueea 
Smiths mounted a bank of three rotary cutters which top the corn just above the ears. Each sweet corn. He believes speedy harvesting is as im 

cutter, or blade, is run by its own 11/2 h.p. motor. Bank can be adjusted for height, depending as good land, proper fertilization, and insect and dis 
on variety. Machine travels at 6 m.p.h., Toes two rows at a time. Pickers follow the machine. ease control in getting top-quality corn to consumer. 
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nip king, 
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rough in 
yw is one Smith rides harvesting machine he and his son built (above). It consists Outside farm packing house (above), corn is dumped from truck into 
: of a John Deere Model D tractor and two conveyors, each driven by concrete pit, and sprayed with cold well water. This keeps corn sweet- 
a small gasoline engine, Tractor was geared down to 1'/2 m.p.h., crawls tasting by retarding natural changes of corn's sugars to starches. 
across field at pickers’ pace. Working ahead of machine, 14 men pick as 
mony rows. Ears are tossed onto Harvest Handler conveyor (made by 
; corn Belt Corp., Orient, Ohio) at front, travel along rear conveyor (Palsgrove 


Mfg. Co., Canal Winchester, Ohio) to dump truck (not in photo) pulled 
in its by tractor. Pickers average 7,500 dozen ears per half-day. 
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Corn is carried into packing house by conveyors from water pit. Cold run- aaa van cae Os ‘ton bee te 
aing water ro > it cool during entire process. Before bagging, shanks are five dozen ears of corn, 20 pounds of crushed ice. 
cut off with well-shielded trimmers (above) made from circular bench saws. Smith was a pioneer in use of this type of package, 
made to his specifications by Union Bag & Paper Co. 
Bags read ‘Smith's Famous Sugar Corn Iced."' Brand 
is recognized as a quality product. Wire ties are used. 


es Weed sprays are applied to 25 acres of asparagus with sprayer built 
s high-q - Ns = in farm shop. It consists of a rem garden tractor with 25-gallon tank 


ae 


as import - ~ mounted on shop-built trailer, A smal 
+ and Time-s 
; 5 aver in spraying operation is truck-mounted water tank and pump, 
consumne® wed to fill sprayer fn 
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rotary pump with two spray nozzles 
on each side is mounted on rear of tractor. One nozzle directs spray 
to base of plant, other hits area between rows; same on other side. 
eld. Nurse tank holds 1,000 gallons of water. Thus two rows and middle can be sprayed at rate of an acre per hour. 
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@ Red Color Gives Potatoes New, Rosy Look Savoy, it 


@ Field Days Prove Popular Way of Getting First-Hand Information Semi-comp 
suite ‘o | 


Seek Deeper Red Color SS ee eee aa and bolts 
as a sprit 


WISCONSIN — With Chicago buyers |, \7AN El tendo in fresh vesetebles, green) PENNSYLVANIA—Dr. E. L. Nixon was fall when 
asking for better, deeper color on red potato _pouse crops, processing, flowering in tomatoes, honored at Potato City when friends dedi- — 2 


varieties, several growers have treated Red hybrids, chemical weeding, muck crop production, cated a greenhouse in his name during the in Arkans: 


Pontiac fields with 2,4-D to get better color. seil management, and culture and promotion of Fe aon af the Peasteanio Cr. . 19.6 tons 
Later this season we will evaluate the 2,4-D Potatoes are among the subjects covered in the nig —— “ ane ng oe spring cro 
“» report of the 46th annual convention of Vege- tive Potato Growers, Inc. W idely known to 14.8 %t 


treatment and its effect on tuber color. table Growers Association of America held last to growers, he has devoted years of service spring. The 


Harvesting of the 1955 potato crop is December in Syracuse, N.Y. Growers who are 2- Gounselor for the P svlvani “hat nd 
. = 5 ae as ms e Pennsylvania Chain e 

well underway. While hot, dry weather in %* members of the association may obtain a =<) +/. nft his “re ee he at shippers fe 

. a copy of the report by sending $2 to Joseph S$. Store Council. In his “retirement” he will 

ly 


July hurt non-irrigated fields, particularly Shelly, Secretary, Vegetable Growers Associa- direct experimental potato breeding work at 
those on light, sandy soils, irrigated fields oe of America, 528 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, = potato City. 
can eae ee ae Soey moot ; More than 7,500 persons were on hand Promisin 
= for the Field Days July 27-28. Mary Ann 
turity. , : . . ‘ Kuhns, of Lehigh County, was crowned MINNE 
The annual tour of Wisconsin Muck _ got an official view of the new Grant black- P oy temseen Queen Sh Ss the nseall rieties a 
Farmers’ Association was held July 30 at eye bean. They saw it flourishing in dis- bs : Mh ae M a wid Kul ery commerc 
the Harold Gatzke Farm and the Leach’ eased soil, while old varieties around it oS ee ee gi state. TI 
Muck Farms near Berlin. At the Gatzke were yellow, sick failures. —Dazoc, 
Farm growers saw a vacuum cooling plant The demonstration on the John Kropp Effects of Hot Weather very pror 
in operation, head lettuce harvesting, and ranch was made by county farm advisor vine gro’ 
fields of onions, carrots, and other muck George Bowman and Dr. Don Erwin, of _MICHIGAN—Extremely hot weather in An early 
crops. At the Leach Farms, where nothing the University of California. While the July was responsible for many diverse con- excellent 
but celery is grown, they saw a modern Grant bean is not resistant to nematodes, ditions in the vegetable situation. The mean The R 
celery washing and packing plant in opera- another big problem, it should give good temperature for the month was 7 degrees interest 
tion. The Leaches planted 90 acres this yields where wilt makes blackeye number higher than normal. best in | 
year, and expect to have 300 to 400 acres three or five fail. Probable results of the hot weather: the with one 
of celery within a few seasons. Another grower, Jay Oliver, of Cuca- best sweetpotato crop southwestern Mich- ing and 
Mint is a rapidly expanding muck crop monga, told of a high-producing new black- _igan has ever had; the worst epidemic of Rushmor 
in this state. About 12 growers now pro- eye he found two seasons ago, and which mosaic in slicing and pickling cucumbers; and cock 
duce over 2,000 acres of mint and are get- he is now increasing. larger melons with larger seed cavities ; and suited to 
ting record vields of mint oil. The high ; 
cost of distilling equipment limits the mini- he 15 wv: 
mum size of the planting. Most growers ” My 
have several hundred or more acres and .~ 
their own distilling equipment—John A. HLCM Cw a lots 
Schoenemann, Ext. Spec. Veg. Crops, e e e nedy, Ait 
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ADD COLOR TO WAX 


Most of Pa set potatoes grown in a oe 
now waxed. ie wax contains a water-soluble 
red coloring which intensifies the color of the By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
tubers. Sale and consumption of these waxed U. S. Department of Agriculture 
osese qecees four — ina + ~ 
of time. ere is some controversy in the trade 
- to ~ cae “ ——e — a the wax. LIMA BEANS 
any housewives complain that the color comes by th 
out in the cooking water and stains utensils, as Oe ae en —— "that 7” 
well as the hands. However, as long as sales diate from the region of the ‘‘eye,"’ or 
are boosted by the colored waxing process, the hilum, no matter what the size, shape, or 
potatoes will probably be colored. color of the seed. No other kind of bean 
shows this character. 
Production of seed lima beans has in- 
creased since World War II to keep pace 
Rains Reduce Tomato Crop with the increasi pepeterity of a 
? re 3 ‘ rocessed product. me 13 to million 
INDIANA—Four to five inches of rain Pp ai. soley fell the Gennene of anew 
has reduced the canning tomato crop by ean seed, is grown annually. Like seed of 
9 per cent. Extreme heat is delaying fruit -— pene, geen or —— z o— 
‘ si » he . ae almost entirely wes e Roc untains 
set; but vines are healthy, and prospects ant ake alitate ts teuneils a —" 
look good. 7 ing and for avoiding infection with seed- 
A seedless watermelon festival was held borne diseases. 


Naat Seen ( as The large size and structure of the lima 
at Purdue University for 800 visitors. io aut Guise quccaplibte %0 


Roscoe Fraser, extension specialist, planned mechanical injury than other vegetable 
the affair. A small commercial acreage seeds, Long before such injury was recog- 


. : i nized as serious in snap beans, thresher in- 
was planted in 1955 to the Japanese Seed fery and the effects of extreme dryness 
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less—F.. C. Gaylord, Sec’y, Lafayette. were recognized in the lima bean. Mechan- ing widely 
ical injury is not always revealed by broken R alph a 

seeds or cracked seed coats, for damage had good 
New Bean Is Disease-Resistant can be done inside the seed without break- Low soil temperature makes lima bean ad good | 
A R : ing the seed coat noticeably. Hard seed seed very susceptible to decay; therefore Midget w 
CALIFORNIA—A few years ago George coats in the lima bean can be induced b planting should be deferred until the soil is reporting 


Grant, San Bernardino County bean excessive drying. Germination of suc’ warm. In cold soil that has been sterilized brid. B 
grower, found a healthy bean in a field "*hard"’ seeds may be delayed so much as the seeds do not root but will grow nor- id, bury 
bad » he ie ; alt di H Iti to make them virtually worthless in the mally when the soil temperature is raised Wm. G. # 
adlvy hit by cowpea wilt disease. He multi- field although they are quite alive. to about 70° F. 

plied the bean, and last month local growers 
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poor color and quality of tomatoes—S. K. 
Ries, Dept. of Hort., East Lansing. 

Pascal celery shippers report that 
movement has been very good this year, 
and believe that stepped-up advertising 
efforts have paid dividends. — Howard 
Trapp, Sec’y, Michigan Celery Promotion 
Assn., Beulah. 





NEW HYBRID SPINACH 


Seed of Early Hybrid 7, a new variety of 
spinach resistant to blue-mold and blight, will 
be available in limited quantity for planting this 
fall, the USDA has announced. 

A cross between variety 99 x 95 and Virginia 
Savoy, it was developed by USDA and tested 
by Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. It is 
semi-compact, dark green, and upright, well- 
suited to machine harvesting. It develops quickly 
and bolts easily, so is not generally satisfactory 
as a spri crop. It should be planted in the 
fall when the cool, short days tend to suppress 
bolting and insure high yields. 

In tests during 1953-54 in southern Texas and 
in Arkansas, the new variety yielded 13.5 to 
19.6 tons per acre as a fall crop, 9.7 tons as a 
spring crop. Standard varieties yielded from 5.2 
to 14.8 tons in the fall, 3.7 to 7.1 tons in the 
spring. The new hybrid is satisfactory for canning 
and freezing, and has been approved by some 
shippers for fresh shipping, 





Promising New Potatoes 


MINNESOTA—Several new potato va- 
rieties are being tested this summer in 
commercial potato-producing areas of the 
state. Three new varieties from Nebraska 
—Dazoc, Redglo, and Sheridan—appear 
very promising from the standpoint of good 
vine growth and excellent set of tubers. 
An early red potato, Dazoc is showing 
excellent market quality. 


The Red Lasoda is creating a lot of 
interest as it appears to be one of the 
best in the plots. It is an early potato 
with excellent color, yield-ability, cook- 
ing and market quality. A new russet, 
Rushmore, seems to have good market 
and cooking quality, and appears better- 
suited to peat land than Early Gem. 


Growers will get a chance to look over 
the 15 varieties, after they are harvested, 
at potato field days the week of September 
26. Plots are located at Baker, Oslo, Ken- 
nedy, Aitken, Hollandale, and Osseo. 


Our hats are off to Joe German, secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Growers’ Association, 
for setting up the fine vegetable exhibits 
at the Minnesota State Fair and the Ramsey 
County Fair—Orrin C. Turnquist, Sec’y, 
St. Paul. 











ONE OF FOUR 


One of the nation's Four Outstanding Young 
Farmers of 1955 is a Michigan cucumber grower, 
35-year-old Alvin Hansen, of McBride. In 1946 
Hansen purchased his 560-acre farm for $40,000, 
with only $3,000 down. Today he owns 620 acres, 
a nine-room ranch-type home, and has added 
many pieces of modern farm equipment. His farm, 
valued at $250,000, was selected by Michigan 
State College as the site for a series of pickle 
variety, nitrogen, and weed control experiments. 
Hansen's cucumbers are sold to the H. J. Heinz 
Company. 





Sweetpotato Prospects Good 


KANSAS—Sweetpotato acreage, includ- 
ing new varieties such as Kandee, are doing 
well despite dry weather. Irrigation is be- 
ing widely used. 

Ralph and Fred Morse, at DeSoto, have 
had good returns from the New Hampshire 
Midget watermelon. Tomato growers are 
reporting good yields with Moreton Hy- 
brid, Burpee’s Hybrid A, and Fireball.— 
Wm. G. Amstein, Sec’y, Manhattan. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Ideas to Help You 
INCREASE LABOR OUTPUT 


Growers are using these self-propelled machines and other 
mechanical harvesting means to help labor produce more 







New type of lettuce field packing equipment used on Bar- 
din Ranch, Salinas, Calif. Cutting crew works ahead of 
machine. Another crew follows, picking up heads. Car- 
tons are stapled together (center) and placed on rack 
for packers. Packed cartons move by belt to truck (left). 


—_ — 


Field-packed carton is wel- 
comed at Growers Cooler Co. 
by Mickey Muzinich. Carton 
holds 24 heads of top-quality 
lettuce, arrives in 





a> See tite r 
Cucumber picker built by Joe Kalla, East Aurora, N.Y. Built 
on old auto frame, it is powered by 11/2 h.p. motor geared 
down to slow speed, steered by arm behind cultivator furrow. 
Photo by J. H. Staby. 


condition thanks to minimum 


handling, speedy operations. 
Photos by John U, Oberle. 


Asparagus picking is a 
snap on Ed DeVries farm, 
DeMotte, Ind. Trailer 
(right) carries boxes, two 
pickers, is drawn by Allis- 
Chalmers Model G trac- 
tor. Granddaughter Ju- 
dith drives tractor, while 
mother and friend pick. 










Self-propelied lima bean 
viner tie##) is cutting 
harvesting costs in Cali- 
fornia. mes are cut 
and windrowed ahead of 
viner, which picks up 
plants, shells beans, and 
drops vines back onto 
field, Beans accumulate in 
bin, are delivered to 
dump truck for hauling to 
cleaner and precooling 
plant. Photo courtesy 
University of California. 









































































































































































Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let your questions go unanswered. 
Whether 4: or small, peed ¢ them with a three- 
cent stamp for early repli Questions Editor, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE sPLaowen, Willoughby, 


Ohio. 





NATRIN ON TOMATOES 

What can you tell me about the use of natrin 
on field-grown tomatoes?—Maryland, 

Natrin is an experimental herbicide man- 
ufactured by the Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
ical Co. in New York. It has been tested 
at a number of state experiment stations 
including Michigan where Dr. S. K. Ries 
has used it for two years on tomatoes with 
promising results. 

This year it is being tested throughout 
the United States on small plots of toma- 
toes. If the chemical comes through the 
tests satisfactorily, it may be recommended 
for use in 1956. 

Experiments are now being made to 
determine the best time of application and 
some of the factors influencing its effective- 
ness. To date, applications at lay-by are 
proving the most effective for tomato weed 
control. 

The chemical name for this compound is 
sodium 2,4-5 trichlorophenoxyethyl sulfate. 
It is effective in controlling annual weeds 
in the process of germination. 


WEED CONTROL 

1 would like to know if there is something | 
can put directly on my asparagus bed that will 
get rid of weeds but will not hurt the bed.— 
Missouri. 

Use the herbicide known as CMU (sold 
by DuPont as Karmex W) at 1% to 2 
pounds per acre before spears emerge in the 
spring or after the cutting season. Best 
results have been achieved with 114 pounds 
after disking in the spring and again after 
the cutting season. 


CLICK BEETLE 

Under separate cover | am sending an insect 
which | would like you to identify. Also, how 
can we control this insect?—Iilinois. 

We identified the insect as a click beetle. 
The larvae are known as wireworms. Wire- 
worms are among the most difficult insects 
to control, and are the most destructive and 
widespread pests of corn, small grains, 
potatoes, and other root crops. Crops that 
are attacked often fail to germinate. The 
crop may not come up well, or may start 
well and become thin and patchy. 

Economical wireworm control may be 
obtained by dusting the ground with DDT 
at 10 to 25 pounds per acre or with lindane 
at 0.2 to 1.6 pounds per acre, followed by 
thorough cultivation into the top soil. 
Smaller garden plots may be treated by 
evenly applying 8 to 16 ounces of 5 per cent 
DDT dust or 1 to 5 ounces of 1 per cent 
lindane dust to 100 square feet. The lindane 
treatment should be used with caution as 
it may cause an objectionable odor or taste 
in some crops. 


POTATO AND ONION BAGS 

Could you please tell me where | can get the 
10- and 15-pound mesh bags commonly used for 
bagging potatoes and onions ?—Wisconsin. 

Small mesh bags can be obtained from 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co., 111 N. 4th ts 
St. Louis 2, Mo., and Chase Bag Co., 

W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


EARLIER TOMATOES 


Where can | purchase the hormone mentioned 
in your May issue for earlier ripening of to- 
matoes?—Callfornia. 

Try Thompson Chemicals Corp., 3600 


Monon St., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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USE A Magic Wand 
TO MAKE REPAIRS 


Growers find electric welding is an easy way to save 
on repair bills and to build and remodel equipment 


ANY vegetable growers consider 

their electric arc welders the 
most useful tool on the farm. They 
report great savings with their “magic 
repair wands.” Others would like to 
have their own welding equipment, 
but feel the job of welding is too 
complicated to learn. 

Welding is not difficult. Once the 
concepts of welding are understood 
the techniques can be quickly mas- 
tered. Manufacturers of arc welders, 
the most common type used on farms, 
supply purchasers with detailed in- 
structions on how to use them. So 
you can quickly become just as good 
a welder as your neighbor. 

Many a grower has recovered the 
price of his welder on a year’s repair 
of machinery alone. Add to this the 
fact that he can use it to build and 
remode! equipment and you see he 
really has a valuable tool. With an 
arc welder you not only can weld but 
you can cut, braze, heat, and solder 
almost any kind of metal used on 
farms in either buildings or equip- 
ment. Most farm welders are of 
limited capacity, however, so don’t ex- 
pect to do some of the big jobs that 
can be done only with commercial 
welders. 


AC or DC 


You may be confronted with two 
general types of welders when consid- 
ering a purchase. If you are going to 
do most of your welding in the shop, 
then the AC or alternating current 
type of transformer welder is suitable. 
This plugs into your electric line and 
generally operates at 230 volts, 180 
amperes. 

On the other hand, if you plan to 
use your welder in the field, an engine- 
driven welder may be more practical. 
The engine drives a generator which 
produces the current for the welder, 
which is classed as a DC or direct 
current welder. 

To do a good job of welding and to 
protect yourself, you need insulated 
electrode holders, ground clamps and 
cable, a good head shield, gauntlet- 
type leather gloves, and sometimes 
hand shields. 

For long and dependable use keep 
the welder clean and free from dust, 
moisture, and grease. Gloves should 
be free from grease and oil or they 
may catch fire during welding. 





Photo courtesy Lincoln Electric Co. 


Welding draw bar to trailer bed to make a 
two-wheeled trailer on vegetable farm near Erie, 
Pa. This grower is using on AC transformer type 
welder made by Lincoln Electric Co., 22801 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


The Welding Process 

The welding process is briefly this: 

The electrode is a coated metal rod 
used to make the high temperature 
are with the object being welded. The 
are generates the heat which melts 
the metal of the rod and of the piece 
being welded. These fuse together, 
forming the weld. The electrode is 
coated with materials which, when 
burned during the welding process, 
protect the weld and insure a more 
perfect fusion of metal. Most, but not 
all electrodes are coated, depending 
upon the job in question. 

Specific directions for welding pro- 
cedure can be given only for the type 
of welder you are using and for the 
type of welding job undertaken. 
There are some general procedures 
which we can mention here which 
might clarify some of the potential 
difficulties in arc welding. 


Keep These in Mind 

Here are a few points to keep in 
mind when welding: 

Fit-up—Make sure the two of 
more pieces you are welding fit closely 
together. The closer they fit, the better 
the welding job, and the less costly. 

Joint position—Place points in 
such a position that you weld in a 
downward direction. A smoother, 
stronger weld is thus made. 

Polarity—Always use a negative 
or positive electrode according to the 
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manufacturer’s recommendations. If 
switched, they do not weld properly. 


Length of arc—Do not allow tip 
of eleetrode to be immersed in the 
molten pool. Keep the electrode 
slightly ahead of it. It is usually best 
to make a short arc for the first pass 
and longer arcs for succeeding ones. 


Filling craters—Strike the arc just 
a little ahead of the crater, hesitate a 
moment, then move back and fill the 
crater. 


Arc blow—This is uneven burning 
of the electrode due to magnetic forces 
on one side of electrode, To reduce 
this, direct tip of electrode opposite 
of the blow, and backstep. Place 
ground clamp as far from joint as 
possible. 


Undercutting—This can be caused 
by too long an arc, or incorrect angle 
of electrode, excessive current, or too 
rapid movement of arc. Be sure to 
fill undercuts with weld metal. 


Plates of unequal thickness—Hold 
electrode at angle so as to direct arc 
evenly on both pieces. The larger piece 
should receive a larger portion of the 
are. 

Travel speed—Keep the rod tip 
just ahead of the molten pool at all 
times. 

Angle of electrode—Tip of elec- 
trode should be directed back toward 


For Healthier 
More Productive 


the finished portion of the weld. This 
will keep molten slag back so it will 
not interfere with the arc. THe ENp 


New Use for 


Tomato Vines 


NEW medical use for tomato 

leaves and stems has been dis- 
covered by the USDA Agricultural 
Research Service at Wyndmoor, Pa. 
It is Tomatine—an antibiotic which is 
effective against fungi that cause cer- 
tain skin diseases of humans and 
animals. It may also prove effective 
against many serious internal ail- 
ments. 

Tomatine can also be the starting 
point in the manufacture of cortisone 
and certain sex hormones. An Argen- 
tine drug company has already begun 
commercial production of tomatine 
ointment. 


NEW USDA BULLETIN ON SNAP BEANS 


A new edition of the USDA bulletin, Snap 
Beans for Marketing, Canning, and Freez- 
ing, has just been published. It replaces a 

revious publication of the same title, and 
ncludes information on varieties and con- 
trol of insects and diseases. 


The publication was prepared by Dr, W. 
. Zaumeyer, plant pathologist at the 
USDA Plant ——. Station, Beltsville, 
Md. A single co this new Farmers’ 
Bulletin—No. 1918" may we obtained free 
by writing to the Information, 
U. S. Department as ee Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


CROPS — 


Slee mM lee Met) Cm) mice la) 
minerals to the nation’s growers, announces two 
ToC Me ero or MM) et Me) Lm atid 


NU-MANESE 


(Manganous Oxide) 
For soil application, for use 
in mixed fertilizer or for 
direct spray or dust appli- 
cation. 


For correction of Chlorosis 
resulting from iron defici- 
encies by spray or dust 
application to the plant. 


DUST MIXTURES 
Tennessee’s Nu-M, Nu-Z, Nu-lIron and Tri-Basic 
Copper Sulfate are especially suited to be used in 
preparing nutritional sprays and dust mixtures. 


TENNESSEE 


CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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supplement ° 
agricultu 


Irrigation 
Pumping 
Units 


For protection 


of YOUR crops 


write today for 
information (AV) 
IRRIGATION DIV. 


FIRE PUMP 


HALE COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


SENSATIONAL!! New Low Cost 


Plastic Greenhouse Heating 
wit KUR-MOR 
(USING L-P 
OR BOTTLED GAS) 
50,000 BTU Input 


Rugged Construction 
No Vent Required 


100% Safety Pilot 

Directional Heat 
low 

Manual or Auto- 
matic Control 


is Being Used With 
Outstanding Results 


WRITE PAT. PEND. 


BLUE GRASS BUTANE CO., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


These two new Take eg 


ur widely Te 
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TRI-BASIC 


COPPER SULFATE 


Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate 
the superior copper fungicide 
for control and protection 
against fungus diseases. 


COP-0- ZINK 


48% Copper 4% Zinc 


ES-MIN-EL 


Spray or Dust 


ES-MIN-EL 


For Soil Application 







































A NEW HELP FOR 
VEGETABLE 
GROWERS 


PIXTONE 


tHe New 
MECHANICAL STONEPICKER 


Picks up, carries, dumps stones |'/2” 
to 8” in diameter—clears up to 4 
acres a day. Saves labor, eliminates 
many implement breakages, in- 
creases efficiency and productivity. 
Also clears stones from pasture 
land. Write for literature, giving 
name of your dealer to arrange 
demonstration. 


Bridgeport Implement Works, Inc. 
Dept. V Stratford, Conn. 


SPRAY 
SAFELY! 





WILLSON AGRI-TOX 
RESPIRATOR 


USDA accepted protection 
against Systox, Parathion, 
TEPP, Aldrin, Chlordane, etc. 


Spray safely with Willson Agri-Tox, the 
universal respirator for handling and 
applying toxic farm chemicals. Write for 
bulletin, prices and name of your near- 
est distributor. 


Co 
wit eon: 


Leaders in Research and Development of Safety Equipment Since 1870 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 


251 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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IS “BYE, BYE BUYER” 
YOUR THEME SONG? 


If you are a small grower with marketing problems, 
here's some advice on getting — and keeping — buyers 


By LLOYD H. DAVIS 


Cornell University 


66FIXHERE aren’t so many buyers 


on the market any more. Where 


have they gone?” This question is fre- 
quently asked by small grewers sell- 


ing through regional or metropolitan 
farmers’ markets. They are looking 
for ways to attract and keep buyers 
who will pay good prices for a volume 
of produce. 

Chain store supermarkets, about 40 
per cent of the retail food business, 
are a large factor in the fruit and 
vegetable market today. They are the 
main source of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables for a very large part of the 
population. Independent stores, too, 
are getting larger—independent su- 
permarkets are increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Roadside stands have be- 
come more popular. 


Standardized Pack 


Chain store buyers generally buy 
each vegetable where they can fill 
their needs with a good quality, stand- 
ardized product. They want each 
package graded to known and reliable 
standards, each package in the load 
very much like the others. They may 
not insist on produce of top quality, 
but they must have confidence in the 
quality they buy. 

Operators of independent stores 
and supermarkets are less likely to 
buy on farmers’ markets than a few 
years ago. To obtain efficiency in their 
operations and meet competition they 
are likely to buy most fruits and vege- 
tables from wholesalers whose buying 
practices tend to be like those of the 
chains. 

Under these conditions you may 
find that during the peak season of 
local production for some vegetables 
many larger -outlets are selling the 
same products shipped in from distant 
areas—while small local producers 
have difficulty finding buyers at de- 
pressed prices. 


Co-operate to Sell 

In the summer of 1953 a group 
of tomato producers near Albany, 
N.Y., recognized an opportunity to 
expand the market for their products 
by catering to the needs and desires 
of the wholesale buyers. 

They agreed to pack tomatoes in 
a uniform package, avoiding the %4- 
bushel basket criticized by many buy- 


ers. They also adopted uniform grade 


standards equal to U.S. No. 1. Ex- 
tension workers helped them learn the 
grade, and a market inspector em- 
ployed by the Menands regional mar- 
ket checked their packages regularly 
to help them maintain the standards. 


A special label was designed and 
used on all packages meeting these 
standards. Buyers were informed 
that this label indicated a good prod- 
uct of rather uniferm quality. An ex- 
tension worker from Cornell Univer- 
sity obtained information on prices 
and product quality from co-operating 
farmers and others, to help evaluate 
the results. 

These growers found that they 
could provide a rather uniform pack, 
even though each did the grading on 
his own farm. Their “No. 1” pack 
averaged only 5 per cent grade defect 
compared with 24 per cent among the 
regular No. 1 pack of other growers. 

The standardized pack also sold for 
premium prices. During the first two 
weeks in August co-operating grow- 
ers averaged $2.57 per half bushel on 
the Menands Market while other 
tomato growers were receiving an 
average of $1.97 for their No. 1’s sold 
there. During the following two 
weeks the premium was nearly 50 per 
cent. 

Prices measure only a part of the 
benefits. Co-operating farmers re- 
turned home with only 4 per cent of 
their pack unsold while non-co-oper- 
ators went home with about 10 per 
cent of their No. 1’s unsold. The ob- 
jectionable 34-bushel basket disap- 
peared as a container for No. | 
tomatoes, as non-co-operating pro- 
ducers adjusted their marketing prac- 
tices to meet the competition. 


Other Outlets 

Many small-scale vegetable growers 
can stay in business and make satis- 
factory incomes by servicing road- 
side markets, individual retail stores, 
and consumers directly. Frequently 
they are not able to get their products 
offered to consumers effectively in 
a substantial part of the local market. 
Yet they are not serving potential 


markets elsewhere because changes in 


the system of distribution have made 
it more difficult for them to reach 
these markets. Real opportunities are 
available for those who can find ways 
to satisfy these buyers and meet the 
competition from other sources of 
supply. Tue Enp 
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CUSHION Your 
Potato Digging 


Rubber-covered digger chains 
reduce bruising to a minimum 


ANY of the potato cuts and 

bruises that occur in harvesting 
can be eliminated by proper operation 
of the digger. This will include proper 
depth of the blade, speed of chain, 
degree of separation depending upon 
soil type and soil moisture, and pad- 
ding of rear wings in the case of the 
double row digger. Yet despite these 
precautions, bruises occur on the dig- 
ger chain. 

Many growers have covered their 
digger chains with rubber tubing. But 
C. A. Basquin and his son, Jack, of 
Big Prairie, Ohio, went a step further. 
They are now molding rubber on the 
digger chains. At first they tried using 
rubber tubing but had difficulty in 
locating just the right kind of rubber. 
When they put it on the links, it 
would sometimes stretch too much and 
dirt would collect between the tubing 
and the digger chain links. Besides, 
the thinness of the tubing offered 
very little cushion. 


Rubber Is Molded on Chain 


The Basquins are now molding to 
the digger chain a soft, resilient rub- 
ber which has lasted the life of the 
digger chain. The molded rubber re- 
mains in place and cannot shift. 
Therefore they are able to vary the 





- > 
Potato digger with rubber molded on links to 
Prevent bruising. Above digger chain has been 
used on over 125 acres; rubber is still good. 


thickness of the rubber so that it will 
be thicker where greater protection is 
needed. 

_ This also helps for better separa- 
tion of soil and potatoes on the digger 
chain, since the rubber can be quite 
thin on sides of the link where pota- 
toes do not come in contact. The top 
part of the link where most of the 
bruising occurs is covered with thicker 
tubber. 
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Experimental work with the rub- 
ber-covered chains has shown that 
hard bruises can be reduced from 15 
per cent on regular steel chains to as 
little as 2 per cent on chains covered 
with rubber. Such reductions mean 
many dollars to the producer, and bet- 
ter potatoes for the consumer. 

Basquins have now formed an or- 
ganization to do the job for other 
growers. It is the Basman Company, 
Bex 85, Big Prairie, Ohio.—E. C. 
Wittmeyer, Ohio State University. 


Plastic Greenhouses 


Need Air 


(GROWERS of vegetables in plas- 
tic greenhouses are advised to 
make sure plenty of air is admitted 
into the greenhouse. Dr. E. M. Em- 
mert, of the University of Kentucky, 
points out that plastic keeps the hu- 
midity too high unless exchange of 
air is accomplished and correct tem- 
perature maintained. 

Tomatoes were larger in plastic 
houses in experiments conducted by 
Dr. Emmert at the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station. When the air exchange 
was slow, however, there was a tend- 
ency toward rotting. Blights were no 
worse in the plastic house, but there 
was a tendency for more leaf mold. 


The plastic greenhouse represents a 
major step in low-cost production of green- 
house vegetables. An 18x84-foot plastic 
house can be built for $250, and overhead 


and heating costs are lower than in glass 


houses. For a set of building plans and 
instructions, send 25 cents in coins or stamps 
to AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 





Fusarium wilt occurred in the sta- 
tion’s glass house, but not in the plas- 
tic, and there was more tendency for 
blossom-end rot in the glass house. 

Kentucky Wonder beans grew vig- 
orously in the plastic house, but there 
was some tendency for them to vine 
and not set pods, especially if the 
concentration of nitrogen in the soil 
was high. A good set was obtained 
when plenty of air was admitted and 
temperatures were maintained at 
60° F. or more. 

Bibb lettuce produced extra large, 
solid heads in much shorter time than 
usual, and quality was good. Grand 
Rapids leaf lettuce, eggplants, pep- 
pers, cucumbers, beans, and cabbage 
also grew vigorously in the low-cost 
plastic greenhouse. 


Potato growers who would like to crash 
the attractive potato chip market, which last 
year bought 32 million bushels of potatoes, 
should get a copy of the new pamphlet, 
“How to Grow and Store Potatoes for the 
Chip Industry.” Available from the Na- 
tional Potato Chip Institute, 1360 Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio, it is written by 
the institute’s director of research, Dr. 
Ora Smith, of Cornell University. 





BETTER 
VEGETABLE 
BOXES From 

WABASH 


Here is a very attractive 
tomato basket that not 
only displays the fruit to 
its best advantage but will 
withstand wear. 





Attention Re-Packers 


for dependable, rapid 
service suppliers on your 
tube masters of all sizes, 
contact us direct. 


We make boxes for every 
use in the produce field. 
Also to your specifications. 


Write for information, 
and let our planning engi- 
neers assist with your box 
problem. 


WABASH 


FIBRE BOX CO. 
2000 N. 19th St. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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White’s ‘Perimeter 

Plus’’ Heating 

means Thermostatic 

Gas Heat around 
the walls, PLUS under the benches, PLUS in 
the corners, PLUS thru the hotbeds. 


WHITE’S “PERIMETER PLUS” Heating is ap- 
proved by leading universities. 


Write for Free Plans for 18x44 foot $150 
Plastic Greenhouse. 


DEPT. 1 B 
L. B. WHITE CO. 
Onalaska, Wis. 





Most Growers Now Know 


BURPEE HYBRID 
CUCUMBER SEED 


@ Produces Bigger Yields 
@ Bears Longer 
@ Is Disease Resistant 


It's Your Best Buy! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. - Clinton, lowa - Riverside, Calif. 





SAVE WATER! 


with the ever-ready 


AQUAPROBE 
the subsoil Moisture Meter 


“See” beneath the soil! The Aqua- 
probe determines relative subsoil 
moisture content...anywhere... 
accurately ...instantly!... 


Lightweight, portable, entirely 
self-contained. Now you can be 
sure of water penetration, and 
can tell when to start or stop irri- 
gation instantly. 17%” overall, 
$32.60. Longer probes slightly 
higher. Send for circular. 


General Scientific Equipment Co. 
3001 Dixwell Avenue Hamden, Conn. 
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CORONATION AT CORNELL 
Homer Thompson, professor emeritus at Cornell 


University and former head of the Vegetable 
Crops Department, gazes fondly upon New York 
Vegetable Queen Virginia Magrum, whom he 
crowned at Cornell's Vegetable Field Day August 
13. The 21-year-old queen is the daughter of 
vegetable growers Albert and Cecilia Magrum, 
of Wilson, and helps out on the family farm 
where tomatoes, sweet corn, cabbage, and 
broccoli are grown, 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Potato and Onion Days Popular 

NEW YORK—More than 10,000 persons 
were in Bridgewater August 4 for 22nd 
annual Potato Field Day, according to Phil 
Luke, of Fulton, president of the Empire 
State Potato Club. The program, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. M. W. Meadows, 
of Cornell University, featured experimen- 
tal plots—some treated with antibiotics, 
others showing the effects of seed-borne 
virus diseases. Hosting farmers included 
“Skip” Wrobel, Steve Lonchek, Tony 
Juwaski, and Art Simmons. 

Orange County was transformed into 
old Poland as some 7,000 spectators helped 
celebrate the fourth Orange County Onion 
Harvest Festival August 15. The program, 
complete with folk music, dances, and cos- 
tumes, followed the traditional Polish har- 
vest celebration. Geraldine Zalonski, of 
Durlandville, was crowned festival queen, 
and Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York City, was featured speaker. Orange 
County is one of the nation’s leading muck 
onion producing sections. 


Truck Crops Field Day 
MISSISSIPPI—An interesting and prof- 
itable day was spent by vegetable growers 
who attended the annual Field Day held 
recently at the Truck Crops Experiment 
Station at Crystal Springs. 





Hollis E, Quimby, head of soil-testing labora- 


tory at a Truck Crops Experiment 
Station, Crystal Springs, explains methods of 
taking soil samples to growers at Field Day. 


Of special interest were plots showing 
response of tomatoes, sweet corn, sweet- 
potatoes, peppers, and snap beans to irri- 
gation. The station conducted the first 
irrigation research in the state, under the 
direction of Dr. John A. Campbell, station 
superintendent. As a result of these tests, 
more than 2,000 acres of commercial truck 
crops in Copiah County alone are now be- 
ing irrigated. 








CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 





Sept. 6-8—American Society for Horticultural 
Science annual meeting, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing.—Geo. M. Kessler, Press 
Representative, East Lansing. 


Sept. 9-10—Canada’s ist National Tomato 
Festival, Leamington, Ont.—Jack Wilcox, Room 
1606, 111 Richmond West, Toronto, Ont. 


Sept. 19-21—Texas Citrus and Vegetable Grow- 
ers and Shippers, Inc., Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
—Austin E. Anson, Exec. Mgr., 306 E. Jackson, 
Harlingen, Tex. 


Oct. 4-6—Florida Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion annual convention, Hotel Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach.—Geo. Talbott, P. O. Box 6787, 
Orlando. 


Oct. 9-11—Produce Packaging Association, 1955. 
Convention and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Assn. hdqtrs: 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N.Y. 


Oct. 10—South Carolina Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association annual convention, Hotel 
Wade Hampton, Columbia.—B. I. Raybon, sec’y, 
Unit 55B, State Farmers Market, Columbia. 


Nov. 1-3—Florida State Horticultural Society 
67th annual meeting, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water.—Ernest L. Spencer, Sec’y, Bradenton. 


Nov. 2-3—Wisconsin State Potato Show, An- 
tigo High School Gym and Civic Center, Antigo. 
—Harold R. Simons, Exec. Sec’y, Fidelity Bank 
Bldg., Antigo. 

Nov. 8—Greenhouse Section meeting, Indiana 
State Vegetable Growers Association, Horticul- 
tural Bldg., Purdue University, Lafayette.— 
F. C. Gaylord, Sec’y, Dept. of Hort., Lafayette. 

Nov. 16-18—Western Growers Association con- 
vention, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Association headquarters: 606 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 

Nov. 29-30—Illinois State Vegetable Growers 
Association annual meeting, Des Plaines.—Ar- 
thur Selme, Sec’y, R. 2, Rock Falls. 


Dec. 1-2—Iowa State Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation 42nd annual convention, Hotel Han- 
ford, Mason City.—C. L. Finch, Sec’y, Ames. 


Dec. 1-2—Kansas State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan.—W. G. Amstein, Sec’y, Manhattan. 


Dec. 5-8—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America 47th annual convention, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.—Joseph S. Shelly, 
Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dec. 11-15—National Junior Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association, 21st annual convention, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La.—Prof. Grant B. Snyder, 
103 French Hall, U. of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1956—United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association annual meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Association head- 


quarters: 777 14th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 14-16—Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers 
Association 41st annual meeting, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland.—E. C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y, Hor- 
ticultural Bldg., Columbus 10. 





One of the day’s highlights was an air- 
plane spraying demonstration on a small 
field of snap beans. The plane was equipped 
with wind-driven pump and some 16 low- 
gallonage nezzles mounted on the under- 
sides of the wings, applying from 1 to 5 
gallons of spray per acre—Chesley Hines, 
Ext. Hort., State College. 


Reducing Potato Grade Defects 


OH1IO—Potato growers attending the an- 
nual Wayne County Potato Field Day 
August 17 headed home feeling as if they'd 
been given real cash—instead of ideas. 

- The entire program at Ramseyer Farms, 
Smithville, was aimed at helping growers 
reduce grade defects through better har- 
vesting and handling methods. On hand 
was A. H. Glaves, senior agricultural engi- 
neer at the USDA Research Center, East 
Grand Forks, Minn., who showed the grow- 
ers how to use various pieces of harvesting 
equipment most efficiently. 

William Case, executive director of the 
National Potato Council, summarized the 
national potato situation. The day’s pro- 
gram concluded with a tour of potato farms 
in the Smithville area. The meeting was 
sponsored by Wayne County Potato Grow- 
ers Association, of which Ivan Moomaw is 
president, and the state extension service. 
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Higher Yields with Anhydrous Ammonia 


(Continued from page 5) 


ammonia is applied deep in the soil 
a deeper root system is encouraged. 

Even in dry soil there is still suffi- 
cient moisture for the ammonia to 
be adsorbed and for the plants to 
utilize the nitrogen. However, anhy- 
drous ammonia is not a substitute 
for moisture. 

Ammonia is made by taking nitro- 
gen from the air and combining it 
with hydrogen. This gas is com- 
pressed to a liquid and handled in 
that form. The distribution and sale 
to growers requires a bulk storage 
station within a reasonable trucking 
distance. It is hauled in various 
sizes of cylinders and tanks. For 
eastern conditions, the best method 
is to use a 1,000-gallon tank mounted 
on a trailer. The grower pays ac- 
cording to the weight of ammonia 
used—one gallon weighs about 5 
pounds and contains approximately 
4 pounds of nitrogen. 


Depth of Application 


Ammonia is usually placed about 
5 to 6 inches below the soil surface. 
Some growers are applying am- 
monia by subsoiling methods to a 
depth of 18 or more inches. 

Most anhydrous ammonia applica- 
tors have narrow steel blades that 
ride through the soil with a mini- 
mum of disturbance. A metal tube is 
welded to the back of each blade. 
The end of the tube is plugged and 
drilled so the ammonia is released 
laterally at the bottom of the blade. 

Ammonia combines with the clay 
particles of the soil to form a water- 
insoluble “ammonia-clay.” In an 
air-dry soil this reaction is complete 
in less than a minute, and the am- 
monia diffuses or spreads farther 
from the line of application because 
dry soils are more porous. In moist 
soils, the reaction with the clay may 
take from two to five minutes. The 
diameter of the zone in which the 


ammonia spreads is only about 3 to 
5 inches, making this an area of 


high nitrogen concentration. 


Time of Application 
The 


all factors considered, when a soil 


is in optimum or best condition for 


tillage it is also in best condition for 
applying anhydrous ammonia. 

While anhydrous ammonia can be 
applied in the fall, or as a pre-plant 
application in the spring, the time 
when the nitrogen requirements of 
the crop are the highest must be 
considered. This may make side- 
dressing during the growing season 
the best time to apply it. 

Because the plant response is 
slower than from the application of 
nitrates, it should be applied from a 
week to 10 days earlier. This. will 
have certain advantages since the 
earlier it is sidedressed, the less root 
pruning will occur. 

Crops such as tomatoes, which 
may have developed large spreading 
branches, will require special equip- 
ment such as vine lifters to prevent 
plant injury when ammonia is 
applied. 


Use on Cover Crops 


Anhydrous ammonia can be ap- 
plied to the growing cover crop or 
at the time of plowing down. For 
growers who apply most of their 
fertilizer just prior to planting, it is 
easily substituted for the major part 
of the nitrogen requirements for the 
crop concerned. 

Tests on beets growing in sandy 
loam soil in southern New Jersey 
showed that table beet seedlings less 
than one month old had adsorbed 
nitrogen applied 10 days earlier as 
anhydrous ammonia. The rows were 
30 inches apart and the application 

(Continued on page 17) 





NEW HYDROCOOLER COOLS CROPS IN THE FIELD 


This self-contained, mobile hydrocooler, 
designed and built by Durand Manufacturing 
Co., Woodbury, Ga., is ready to operate 
immediately upon reaching location, when 
ice and water are a The new unit is 
unique in that it does not have to be dis- 
assembled when transported. Pump and 
conveyor are operated the same engine. 
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The hydrocooler can be purchased with 
any size of trailer. The first unit has been 
rchased by Morris April Bros., Bridgeton, 
.J., for use on their line of vegetables 
which includes lettuce, sweet corn, aspara- 
us, tomatoes, onions, beans, and cabbage. 
ey are currently using it to cool lettuce 
on the Graves Farms at Cedarville, N.J. 


_application of anhydrous 
ammonia is a tillage operation, and, 


LIFT OR LOWER — FLOOR 
TO FLOOR — WITH A 
STANDARD INCLINEBELT 





Move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously with 
the Standard Inclinebelt. Compact — 
simple to install — minimum mainte- 
nance and attention. Lifts or lowers 10 
to 20 Ibs. of live load per ft.; floor ele- 
vations of 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclu- 
sive; two belt widths to handle com- 
modities 1514/4 inches to 2514 inches 
wide. Electric motor operated. Write 
for INCLINEBELT Bulletin — address 
Dept. AFG-95, 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 





CONVEYORS 


RAIN BIRD 


-” 
The Sprinkler ny ae) 


Nes piel 


With its spoon-type, one- 
piece arm, open spring and 
simple, efficient bearing, 
Rain Bird has achieved 

s world-wide sprinkler irriga- 
tion success. 


| For top sprinkler perform- 
™ ance, always count on Rain 
= Bird, the sprinkler that has 
set the standard for sprin- 
kler performance. Also, be © 
i sure the sprinkler system |) 
» you get meets the American 
* Society of Agricultural Engi- 
m neers’ standards and fits 
_ your requirements exactly. 


Literature and information 
reTemee Ler 34 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES be reper aatid Oe 


CALIFORNIA 


on Bari SALES 





LAKE ST PEORIA 5 LLINO! 




































































NEW FOR YOU 


—to increase your profits 


Stone Clearing 


Albert Aldo, a well-known vege- 
tablé grower in Bridgeport, Conn., 
showed us how he clears his land of 
stones. The machine he uses does a 
splendid job and quickly pays for it- 
self. Known as the Pixtone, the ma- 
chine clears stones from 1% to 8 
inches in diameter. The machine is 
easily pulled by a tracter, truck or 
jeep and operates until the hopper is 
filled with mechanically picked stones. 
The machine in actual tests will do the 
work of eight men in one day. Made 
entirely of steel, the Pixtone is built 
to last. Here is a machine which we 
know goes a long way toward reduc- 
ing labor costs. (See photos below.) 


The Old Way --- 


When writing manufacturers 
be sure to mention 


AMERIGAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





Steve Marcucio, a large vegetable 
grower in North Branford, Conn., has 
this to say about the machine: “I 
have been using a Pixtone picker for 
5 years, doing picking on our own 
vegetable farm as well as custom 
work, which pays very well. Now we 
can work our farm in pleasure—no 
broken plow points or loose disk on 
the wheel harrow. The machine has 
paid for itself in savings on other re- 
pairs. Words cannot tell what a dem- 
onstration can do better. That’s how I 
convinced myself to buy one.” 

If you have a stone problem, get the 
latest information on this remarkable 
machine. Just write H. M. Ellsworth, 
Bridgeport Implement Works, 1483 
Stratford Ave., Stratford, Conn. 


---The New Way 




















How many times we growers have 
wanted a machine capable of steriliz- 
ing seed beds or even soil. To do this 
meant the installation of steam pipes 
to the area—which was costly and, at 


High Profit Graders for Every Job 





Most growers are acquainted with 
the world-famous King-Wyse grad- 
ers. There have been many new ma- 
chines added to this famous line. 
Why not write the company if you 
need packing tables, bin loaders, seed 
treaters, conveyors, truck loaders, 
potato and onion brushers, sweet po- 
tato brushers, automatic weighers, 
potato de sprouters. All you have to 
do is write H. S. Thomas, Boggs 
Manufacturing Corp., 15 Main St., 
Atlanta, N. Y. 





On-the-Spot Sterilization with Portable Boiler 


Top Radish Prices 





Radish growers in the Middle West 
are having splendid success using a 
new Hi-Speed serrated blade type 
cutter. The machine cuts 20 to 30 
bushels an hour, and the topper is ad- 
justable from 0 to % inch. The ma- 
chine is compact, yet weighs only 150 
pounds. Designed to meet the de- 
mands of today’s markets, growers 
who own the machine are reporting 
higher prices. Furthermore, they say 
that their radishes stay fresh longer. 
Easy to operate, only one man is need- 
ed. The radish topper is made by 
the R & Z Manufacturing Co., Box 
243, Oshkosh, Wis. Why not write 
them—they will be glad to give you all 
of the facts. : 


best, inefficient. Now a famous maker 
of greenhouses has developed a port- 
able steam boiler at low cost. This 
machine will perform many necessary 
jobs, such as emergency heating, 
cleaning equipment, etc. Write Ernest 
Chabot at Lord & Burnham Division, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Anhydrous Ammonia 
(Continued from page 15) 


was made in the center of the row 
to a depth of 6 inches. 

Potatoes, contrasted with corn, 
have limited root systems. Hence, 
it would appear that the ammonia 
should be placed close to the seed 
piece at planting time or shortly 
after. 

With corn, however, ammonia 
may be applied as a pre-plant appli- 
cation, or in bands anytime prior to 
tasseling. Since vegetable crops are 
usually planted in closely spaced 
rows, ammonia, in most cases, can 
be applied pre-plant, either under 
the rows or as side-application with 
the blades passing down the middles 
between the rows. 

When ammonia is applied well 
ahead of the crop’s nitrogen require- 
ments, the soil holds it in what 
might be considered cold storage, 
gradually metering nitrogen out to 
the plants at the rate most crops 
require it. This is true because as 
the soil temperature increases, there 
is greater activity of the soil or- 
ganisms which change ammonia to 


POTATO YEARBOOK 


The American Potato Yearbook for 1955, 
a good reference guide for growers and 
others interested in potatoes, is now avail- 
able. Statistical information on seed and 
table stock production is included in the 84- 
page booklet together with other rence 
material. A new feature is the onion supple- 


ment which contains a list of recently pub- 
lished articles on onions, The leading onion 
ace areas are also given. Copies of the 
ea 


rbook are available m American Po- 
tato Yearbook, 8 Elm St., Westfield, N.J., 
for $2 each. A complete volume, 1950-1955, 
Is available at $7. 


nitrate, the form generally preferred 
by maturing plants. 

Fortunately this period parallels 
the time of maximum growth and 
highest nitrogen requirements of 
most of the vegetable crops. Thus 
the major portion of a crop’s nitro- 
gen requirements may be applied as 
ammonia either ahead of planting 
(pre-plant) or shortly after. 

It has been true generally that in 
order to achieve the highest quality 
of fresh vegetables, a very close 
check on the nitrogen status of crops 
is essential. Tissue testing and 
foliage color are used to determine 
when it should be added. Growers 
are finding that small, frequent 
anhydrous ammonia applications re- 
sult in premium quality. ' 

Since ammonia is the material 
from which most of the other nitro- 
gen fertilizers are made, ft should 
always be the most reasonable in 
price. There is very little labor in- 
volved in applying it, which largely 
offsets cost of equipment. Applica- 
tors soon will be mounted on tillage 
implements; thus a separate opera- 
tion will be eliminated. THE END 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion 


20c a word for two-time insertion; |5c¢ a 
word for four-time insertion—CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole num 
ber as one word. ADDRESS AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 





AGENTS WANTED 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1955 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs noth- 
is to try. Write today for samples on approval. 
REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 9, Ferndale, Mich- 
igan. 


BANTAMS 
SELLING ENTIRE FLOCK — 600 CHOICE 


Dark Cornish Bantams. Special sale circular. 
WILL SCHADT, Goshen, Indiana. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, SHED. 
Spare, full time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. 
WwW Jai Babbitt $4,165.00 in few can FREE 
BO: K. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 
Dept. 127, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


MAKE MONEY ISING CHINCHILLAS— 
Free catalog. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 
Freedom 15, Pennsylvania. 


FARMS & REAL ESTATE 


SAVE, BUY DIRECT FROM GOVERNMENT- 
surplus farms, land, homes, etc. List $1.00. 
BUREAU, Box 169AMG, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT 
handle baskets, bushels, boxes, hampers, bags, 
nailed and wirebound crates. Truckload or car- 
lots. Call or write ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER 
CO., 2005 Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1—500 GAL. BEAN SPRAYER, 58TR; 1—300 
gal. Bean, Model No. 48; ag FS Myers, TR; 
1—300 gal. Bean, Model No. 20MT; 1—200 gal. 
Iron Age, TR; 1—Aqua Jet Blower attachment; 
1—Bean Speedaire; 2—Royal Bean pumps; 12,000 
new and used crates; 1—Spartan sprayer. CORY 
ORCHARDS, Cory, Indiana. 














SPRAYER — DUPLEX HARDIE SPECIAL, 
practically new, 100 gallon tank, 800 pound pres- 
sure —o gun and hose. BEN CAHOW 


ESTA eading, Michigan, 173-M. 

SAVE — BUY SURPLUS DIRECT FROM 
Government. Farm tools, machinery feed, truck, 
tractor, jeep, hundreds others listed in our Bulle- 


tin “Surplus Sales.” Price $1.00. BOX 169AM, 
East Hartford 8, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


500 GUMMED STICKERS PRINTED WITH 
your name and address—65c. ARTPRINT, Box 
166, Sheboygan 11, Wisconsin. 

SHINE SHOES WITHOUT “POLISH”. NEW 
invention. Lightning seller. Shoes gleam like 
mirror. Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE 112, 
Akron, Ohio. 

EARN UP TO $400 MONTHLY RAISING 
Angora, New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. 
Particulars free. WHITE’S RABBITRY, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

CAPERSPURGE-WONDER PLANT . RIDS 
lawns, gardens from moles, gophers, rats and 
mice 25c (coin) for. seeds Guaranteed. LIZMART 
COMPANY, 3404-E North Figueroa, Los Ange- 
les 65, California. 


Are You A Seed Salesman? 


Add to your income by selling AMERI- 
CAN VEGETABLE GROWER. It’s a 
logical combination for AMERICAN 


VEGETABLE GROWER will help your 
customers get the best results from the 
seed you sell them. Make every call pay! 
This means additional cash for you re- 
gardless of whether you sell a seed order 


or a subscription to AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, nursery 
agents’ plan. Address: 


EDWARD MEISTER, General Manager 


AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER 


Willoughby, Ohio 
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any storage set-up. 
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“Non” 


IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR YOUR 
STORAGE AND GRADING FACILITIES 


HAS A FULL LINE OF | 
POTATO MACHINERY AND CAN BUILD JUST WHAT YOU NEED 


| Why scoop those potatoes?? Let a 
Lockwood Bin Unloader deliver them 
to your grader. A size and model for 


Order your sizing screens now and be 
ready for any and all grading regula- 
tions. Get Lockwood's Famous Diamond 
_ Mesh. All sizes from I'/p” to 31/4”. 


COMPLETE LINE OF POTATO MACHINERY 


K WOOD 










LOCKWOOD GRADERS 


GERING, NEBR. 





Antigo, Wisc. Presque Isle Ruperh ida. 
Grand Forks, N.D. Maine Monte Vista, Colo. 
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seems to be an 


THERE 


among vegetable growers for more 


urgency 


accurate market information. Ad- 
vance crop estimates of production in 
the various growing areas of the 
country are useful but inadequate. 
Growers want to know the growing 
conditions in other areas week by 
week throughout the season, also 
market conditions on various vege- 
table items in the major markets. But 
most of all, they want accurate in- 
formation on prices. 

Some of this information is now 
available to growers, but many do not 
know where to get it. It is often 
necessary for a grower to gather in- 
formation from several different 
sources and then analyze it for him- 
self. 

Is it possible that this function 
could be done by one group or one 
agency having the sole purpose of 
assembling all the data possible on 
growing conditions in supply areas, 
demand and price conditions in vari- 
ous markets, analyzing the informa- 
tion, and disseminating the facts to 
growers? 

Our Federal Market News Service 
goes a long way, but many growers 
feel that it is not as complete and in- 
formative as is needed in today’s high- 
ly competitive markets. 

Vegetables are highly perishable 
and will not wait long for an improve- 
ment in market prices. They either 
spoil or are sold. This is the problem 
that faces practically all growers, ex- 
cept perhaps the very largest in some 
areas. 

Suppose grower Smith is selling 
cucumbers to his regular outlet, mov- 
ing his crop nicely and at a fair price. 
One morning his buyer says he can 
buy cucumbers a dollar cheaper from 
another area. 

What does grower Smith do? Of- 
ten he doesn’t know whether the buyer 
can actually buy the same quality at 
a cheaper price. It is only his buyer’s 
word. But Smith has to sell his cu- 
cumbers, and today. So, he takes a 
dollar less. 

Multiply this a hundredfold when 
demand is down a little and you see 
what happens to the price of cucum- 
bers. Growers go broke. Some stay 
in and some go out the next year. 
That is part of our competitive econ- 
omy. 

Some way is needed for growers to 
get the necessary information that 
will lessen the violent price fluctua- 
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An Effective Bargaining Tool for Growers 


tions they now experience, or endure. 
Droughts, freezes and floods change 
production pictures overnight some- 
times, but the effects on the market 
should be less violent for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

There is a paramount need for 
more accurate and dependable market 
information for growers’ use in order 
to help ease this problem. Vegetable 
growers in every area seem to be in 
a dilemma over the poor price struc- 
ture of their commodities. 

We suggest that growers’ organiza- 
tions get behind this problem, find 
some of its causes, work out some de- 
tailed programs, and give them a try. 
We like the independent spirit of 
vegetable growers, we like to see them 
tackle their problems systematically 
and courageously. Merely complain- 
ing about markets won’t improve the 
price picture. 


Make Them a Special 
Product 


POTATO growers who are resorting 
to the practice of vine-killing to re- 
duce their 1955 yield, in the face of 
the prospective 50 million bushel sur- 
plus, can take heart in the fact that 
the potatoes they do produce will be 
of better quality. 

And “the grower with the highest 
quality potatoes will be able to sell 
them easier and is less likely to 
find them in the surplus pile,” is the 
encouraging comment of Prof. M. W. 
Meadows of Cornell in urging New 
York state growers to kill their vines 
about two weeks before harvesting. 
The possible loss of 20 to 40 bushels 
per acre that may result from such 


VEGETABLE CONVENTION 


"Unless we correct that iron deficiency you're 
going to be a has-bean."' 


EDITORIALS 








practice will be more than compen- 
sated by a better quality potato, he 
states. 

Five reasons why a grower should 
kill his vines preferably by using both 
chemicals and a mechanical shredder 
are listed by Meadows as follows: 

1) Vines should be removed to 
permit easier digging. 2) Destruction 
of the vines will reduce the percentage 
of oversize potatoes which are too 
large for U. S. Grade No. 1. 3) Virus 
diseases are transmitted through the 
vines. 4) Killing the vines will hasten 
the potato’s maturity, causing the skin 
to harden so it won't peel off in har- 
vesting. 5) Late blight, a fungus dis- 
ease, thrives on green vines and in- 
fects the potatoes. Killing the vine 
cuts off the disease’s food supply. 

The combination use of chemicals 
and machines in vine killing has been 
deemed best, says Meadows, because 
the chemicals will kill the vine and 
the machines will chop it up so that 
harvesting is easier. 

The stage of potato growth at 
which the vines are killed determines 
the amount by which yields are re- 
duced by vine-killing, reports the 
USDA. The results of three-year 
tests in co-operation with the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station in- 
dicate that vine killing about August 
25 will reduce the output of potato 
fields in Maine an average of 25 per 
cent compared with the production 
possible if vines are not destroyed 
until September 18. For the eight 
varieties tested during the three years 
of the experiments, solids content (a 
rough measure of cooking quality) 
was reduced on the average less than 3 
per cent as a result of vine-killing 
as early as August 25. 

Quality potatoes, washed and 
waxed and attractively packaged, have 
consumer appeal. We urge you to 
re-read the article “From Spuds to 
Potatoes” in the August issue of 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE Grower. AS 
pointed out in the article, graded and 
packed to suit the customer’s needs, 
potatoes aren’t spuds any more— 
they’re a special product. 

A special product isn’t likely to 
become a surplus product. ; 


Coming Next Month 


© How to Grow Bibb Lettuce 

® Choose the Right Cover Crop 

® Grower-Canner Relations—Two Points 
of View 

® Growing Sweetpotatoes in the Midwest 

© There’s a Demand Now for Little 
Egypt Cucumbers 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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PULLS BETTER ... LASTS LONGER ... COSTS LESS 


ne-killing 
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No other tractor tire gives so much for so low 
a price. 

A simple comparison between the Firestone 
“Deep Tread” and other tires in its price range 


You can save money and get more work done 
with the Firestone “Deep Tread” Tractor Tire. 
The price of the Firestone “Deep Tread” is only 
$41.95* plus tax, size 9-24. Other sizes are propor- 























> you to tionately low. 
Spuds to 
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will tell you why. You can easily see that the 
Firestone “Deep Tread” has more tread rubber 
for longer tire life . . . deeper curved and tapered 
-aded and bars and big powerful shoulders for maximum 


r’s needs, drawbar pull... and flared tread openings for *Exchange if your old tire is recappable. Prices subject to 
more— positive cleaning in any soil condition. change. 


Compare before you buy. Get the low price 
for your tire size at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 


likely to 
FOR MORE 

h TRACTION > 

aD) SUPER ALL TRACTION TOWN AND COUNTRY 


ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


ON YOUR. . .TRUCK~ 


p . 
Two Points 





1e Midwest 


Little Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC Copyright 1955, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


E GROWER 


INTRODUCING 


TOPMOST 


Very Early 
High Yielding 
Heavy First Pick 


Resistant to 
Common 
Bean Mosaic 


WHITE-SEEDED, ROUND-PODDED 
Ideal for those who grow for both market and processing 
Supply limited 


GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE TO OUR NEAREST ADDRESS 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 © Cambridge, N.Y. ® Indianapolis 25 © Exmore, Va. © Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. ® Oakland 4 ® Salinas © San Antonio 11 © Vineland, N.J. 


International division: Asgrow Export Corp., Milford, Conn. 





